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AN ELECTION ROMANCE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER J. 


Prope always say that the age of chivalry is over, and that no 
lady can now send her knights to the end of the world to bring 
her a giant’s head or a fairy’s slipper. It may be so; but I 
maintain that young Owen Cradock went on nearly as wild an 
expedition at my bidding last election-time, as ever did paladin 
in the days of yore. 

It fell out in this wise,—we had a contested election in our 
little borough of Minington, the first time for years and years. 
For all around Minington we live under the cold shade of aris- 
tocracy, as the radicals say, and election after election had Lord 
Pitmain returned his member. When I was a child I firmly 
believed old Lord Pitmain to be a sort of ogre, and was wont 
to pass his park-gates with a shuddering awe; I had more 
liking for his handsome daughter, Lady Honora Estragon, who 
drives a pair of showy cream-coloured ponies about the country, 
and used to hope that she played the part of the giant’s wife 
in the fairy tale, by amiably warning off the unsuspecting tra- 
vellers about to fall into the ogre’s clutches. But, however, in 
all seriousness, his lordship can and does make himself very un- 
pleasant. He gets hundreds and thousands from the mines 
here, and never does a single thing for the place. He never 
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asks us county-people to dinner, he never gives us a ball, he 
won’t keep the hounds, he won’t subscribe to the hounds, he 
won’t give to the Infirmary, or the lending library, or help to 
restore the church, or anything; while as for “ putting the 
screw on,” woe betide the man who votes against him on any 
occasion. Not one of Lord Pitmain’s household would dare to 
buy twopennyworth of tape from a tradesman who had offended 
him. We have no squirearchs in this part of the world rich 
enough to compete with him; and so you see we were doing a 
bold thing when, encouraged by the increase of the consti- 
tuency under the new Reform Bill, we set up a ‘ Blue” candi- 
date against the Hon. Lewis Estragon, who had represented 
Minington, or rather Lord Pitmain, for some ten years or so. 
What an exciting time we had of it! The candidate was a 
cousin of papa’s, and papa was chairman of his committee ; so 
we lived in the thick of the fight, and studied the reports of 
the meetings with the greatest diligence. I can’t say we entered 
deeply into the questions of the day, or troubled our heads much 
about the Irish Church; there was only one question for us,— 
should Lord Pitmain rule over the county and the town for 
ever? So as the question was a personal one the speakers be- 
came rather personal too ; Cousin William made a speech at- 
tacking the Hon. Lewis ; the Hon. Lewis made a speech, con- 
tradicting it; then cousin William contradicted the Hon. 
Lewis’s contradictions, and so on ad infinitum, much to every- 
body’s edification. No one seemed to care about either candi- 
date’s principles, except perhaps we girls, who put cousin Wil- 
liam through his political creed one day in the drawing-room, 
and found him quite sound upon Woman Suffrage and other 
important matters. One can’t have everything one likes in a 
candidate, of course; and upon some points, our good cousin 
has peculiar ideas. He does not either ride or shoot, and con- 
sequently he will talk nonsense about rabbits, which is trying 
to one’s feelings, when papa has been doing all he can to pre- 
serve them on our land; and he will denounce hunting-men as 
brutal savages, which, considering that, though I say it, I am 
not the worst rider with the Minington hounds, is hardly civil 
tome. In fact, I would not on any account breathe a word of 
this to a “ yellow,” but I do live in fear that now cousin William 
is in the House he will be attempting to bring in a Bill making 
the poisoning of foxes compulsory, or something equally in- 
sane. 
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As the great day drew near, Lady Honora, who did most of 
the canvassing (for the Hon. Lewis, thinking his seat safe, 
was rather languid and lazy in that respect), got more and more 
excited. She drove her cream-colours up and down at a frantic 
pace, with orange ribbons flying from their heads; and she 
herself was attired in yellow, almost literally from head to foot, 
—a little black hat turned up with orange velvet, perched on 
the top of her hair, a gorgeous yellow-and-black striped dress, 
(whereby her enemies took occasion to call her “ the wasp ” and 
“ the tigress”), and the daintiest of yellow Hessian boots, laced 
and rosetted and tasselled. And as she is a fine, dark, Spanish- 
looking woman, not very young, but wonderfully preserved, 
her dress, striking as it was, really became her very well. How 
thankful I was that blue was our colour, and not hers! for 
Adelaide and Janet and I, are all three of us fair ; and if it had 
been to save the election, I don’t think we could have shown in 
yellow ; whereas we were perfectly resplendent in blue. 

Now all this time I have hardly mentioned Owen Cradock, 
which I ought to have done, seeing that he was constantly in 
and out of the house. He had been a great friend of ours ever 
since we were children; he often came to shoot with papa, 
and we frequently met him out hunting; he would put on our 
skates for us when the river was frozen, and help us with the 
church decorations ; and he would always make himself agree- 
able at our small croquet parties or.dances. In short, he was 
extremely useful to us, and Adelaide and Janet thought a great 
deal of him, till the election developed the pugnacious propen- 
sities of Lord Pitmain’s miners, and brought us a detachment 
of soldiers from the nearest garrison town in consequence. 
Then they began to scorn poor Owen, because, forsooth, he did 
not part his hair in the middle, and wear a geranium in his 
button-hole, and waltz the trois-temps, like the officers of the 
150th; then they read Mr. Matthew Arnold’s articles, and set 
Owen down for a “ Barbarian” or a “ Philistine,” or some 
new-fangled name or other, simply, I believe, because he had 
plenty of common sense, and was a good country squire. 

Owen was on the right side, of course, and he was most 
diligent in bringing us accounts of all the meetings, and telling 
us what everybody said; in fact, he was as good as the local 
papers, or better. And on the nomination day, he came up to 
our house in the afternoon, to report the state of affairs in 
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Minington. We had another subject of interest, too—the 
balls ; for Lord Pitmain, either because he was confident of suc- 
cess, or because he wished to seem so, had just given a dance 
to his supporters and the people staying at the Castle; and we 
had teazed Cousin William into promising us a rival dance, to 
celebrate his triumph if he got in, and to show that he was 
undismayed by defeat if he did not. He had groaned very 
much about it, but on mama’s undertaking to manage it all 
for him, he at last consented, greatly to our joy. 

“Tf it was not for the expense,” I said to Mr. Cradock, as 
we were talking over these things, ‘I should like a general 
election every year; it is such fun.” 

“Should you, Miss Maddox?” said Owen doubtfully, “I 
can’t say I agree with you there. I am much more of the 
mind of the Minington tailor, with whom I was discussing the 
respective merits of Maddox and Estragon this morning. He 
wound up with a sigh :—‘ Well, Sir, I wish it was over; it is 
so hard to please both parties ;? and I told him I quite entered 
into his feelings.” 

“ Please both parties !”” cried Adelaide in indignation. “ As 
if that was what a man had a vote for!” 

“ Now, if I was that tailor, and knew that if I voted ‘ blue’ 
I should never set another stitch of work for the Castle,” re- 
turned Owen languidly, “I am afraid I might betray the im- 
portant trust which the Legislature has confided to me. As it 
is, here I am, dragged out to meetings at all hours of the night, 
and obliged to vote according to my principles, for which 
heroic behaviour nobody will thank me, and I shall incur the 
Castle’s bitter hatred. It is all very fine to talk of defying 
Lord Pitmain, when one knows he may sink a mine any day 
right in front of one’s ancestral halls; and I shall be ruined 
as master of the hounds now, for I firmly believe I shall be 
ordered off his Lordship’s land at once.” 

“This is what a man of the nineteenth century sacrifices to 
his conscience,” said Adelaide with withering sarcasm; but 
Owen only smiled, and answered, “ Martyrs are an anachronism, 
Miss Maddox. Commend me to the ballot for the protection 
of quiet people like myself and the tailor.” 

I saw that Adelaide was getting quite fierce on the subject, 
and that Mr. Cradock was sinking fathoms in her estimation ; 
so I dexterously turned the conversation upon our ball, and 
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Owen immediately secured my hand for the first two round 
dances, with an alacrity that surprised me, for, as I have before 
hinted, he was never much of a waltzer. 

“Well, Mr. Cradock, you shall have the two dances in con- 
sideration of your vote,” I said laughing. 

Owen murmured something indistinct about being well re- 
paid, and then added, “ By the bye, did you hear about Lady 
Honora’s wonderful bouquet the other night ?” 

“No,” said I. “Why, bouquets are quite gone out of 
fashion at balls. What did Lady Honora get ?—yellow im- 
mortelles, I suppose, to signify that the rule of the Estragons 
shall endure for ever.” 

“ Not exactly that; but all manner of orange and yellow 
flowers, I believe. I was told that it was very beautiful, and 
that she had said, ‘ Miss Rose Maddox has tried to rival me in 
everything of late, but she will not find it so easy to make up 
a bouquet of blue flowers at this time of year.’ ” 

“Then I will have a blue bouquet,” I cried eagerly ; “ if I 
send to Covent Garden for it, I will not be beaten by Lady 
Honora !” 

“The dance is to-morrow; there is no time to send to 
Covent Garden,” said Janet. ‘ Would bluebells do ?” 

“They are all over. And campanulas are spring flowers. 
Oh dear me, I would give anything for such a bouquet, even 
though it was made of the very biggest blue water-lilies.” 

“ Would you really, Miss Maddox?” said Owen, as if a 
sudden thought had struck him. “ Because I do remember 
now, that when I was in Tregarth (the chief town of the 
county) the other day, old Crothers, the florist, who is always 
growing flowers at unnatural times of tho year, had some 
marvellous blue hyacinths in his shop, which he showed to me 
with great pride and affection. I have to go to Tregarth 
to-morrow—(this, I now suspect, was a pious fiction)—and | 
could bring you back a bouquet of these hyacinths, if you 
would like it, in plenty of time for the dance.” 

Like it! of course I was delighted; and when Mr. Cradock 
had departed, I utterly refused to listen to Adelaide and 
Janet’s attacks upon him. “ No man is bound to be a martyr,” 
said I. decidedly, “and he has been very amiable about my 
flowers.” 


E. Thompson ' 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GRAVE AT SCUTARI. 
“ He goeth to the grave to weep there.” 


t 
‘THERE is a Garden where the cypress weaves | 
Its drooping garland of funereal leaves. 
There is a Garden, where the roses bloom 
And twine their living smile around the tomb. 
A City of the Dead, within whose street 
The Past, the Present, and the Future meet. 
The noontide sun gives here a tempered ray, 
And where the misty moonbeams cease to stray 
The Glow-worm gilds the all untrodden way. 
* * * £ * * * 
A youth of promise found an early grave 
Hard by old Stamboul’s caique flashing wave ; 
He was the apple of a father’s eye, 
Who living in his life, saw with him die 
The hope, the star, the solace of his age, 
And all that sweetened life’s sad pilgrimage. » 
Then came the sunset of a stormy life ; 
And though existence waged its weary strife 
The man was stricken, stricken unto death, 
Whose coming laboured in each painful breath ; 
He seemed like one who sought with bitter tears 
To quench the embers of his fading years ; 
Yet had he one too melancholy joy, 
To weep beside the relics of his boy. 
Oue night, while waking the sad echoes round 
With sobs that seemed to shake the very ground, 
The Guardians of the Night without the gate 
Beheld and heard the poor disconsolate, 
And deeming him a spirit that had come 
T’o mourn above his own unrestful tomb, 
Wrote on the girdling cemetery wall 
The letters shapely legible and tall,— 
“ Unquiet spirit, shouldst thou dare again 
This city of the slumbering profane, 
Thy nightly wand’ring members shall be hewn 
In pieces, and their remnants shall be strewn 
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Upon thy grave, nor causeless shalt thou weep 
Above the precincts where they cannot sleep.” 
The wretched father read the words, they fell 
Upon his jaded spirit like a knell. 

Six weary nights he paced the walls around, 

Nor dared to tread that consecrated ground, 

The seventh night his yearning proved too strong ; 
Casting his limbs upon the ground along 

He gained the dear wish of his heart, a rest 

With him in life his soul so oft had blest. 

The Guardians coming at the break of day 

To wreak their vengeance on the senseless clay, 
Saw, with a sad surprise, the aged face, 

And, Nature’s instinct pointing to the case, 

With reverent hands the burial stone they moved, 
And the poor pilgrim sleeps with him he loved. 
The double grave lies there, where all may view, 
It is no fiction, ’tis as sad as true. 


G. H. Bitiott 





AMELIE-LES-BAINS. 
(Continued from p. 235.) 


So entirely is Amélie-les-Bains mountain surrounded that not 
a glimpse can be had of it until a few seconds before it is 
reached. The Fort—Fort-les-Bains—crowning a vine-covered 
hill, is the first object that catches the eye, and from all points 
of view it looks picturesque and commanding. A very short 
drive through the shady Rue d’Amélie, overlooked by the 
park of the military establishment and the Rue des Thermes, 
brought us to the ‘ Htablissement Pujade,’ which is a very large 
one, and beautifully situated; it consists of two hotels, facing 
each other, and connected by a bridge which crosses a ravine, 
where one descends to drink the waters. These last are hot 
and sulphurous, and are considered especially efficacious in 
cases of rheumatism and affections of the throat. The ravine, 
rocky in its nature, is prettily laid out, and planted with trees 
(principally orange-trees) and flowers. The hotel last reached 
is the old one, and close behind it rise two bold, steep, and 
almost perpendicular rocks, separated by a chasm, through 
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which flows the Mondony, whose waters are arranged to fall 
in cascades, called the “‘ Cascades d’ Annibal,” thereby forming 
a pretty coup d’wil, from the gardens at the back of the hotel, 
where there are wells more strongly impregnated with sulphur 
than those in the ravine. These rocks are greatly beautified by 
chestnut-trees, which grow over them in the greatest profu- 
sion ; and down the chasm that divides them comes a mountain 
breeze, so soft, fresh, and balmy, that one must experience it 
to know its charms. The gardens of the ‘Btablissement Pu- 
jade’ ascend in terraces, and by them one can get on to mountain 
paths of exquisite beauty, and wander for miles with nought to 
break the solitude save the song of birds, or now and then 
the musical bells of some gaily caparisoned mules, and the 
courteous “bon jour” of their picturesquely attired leaders. 
But I anticipate. Finding that our luggage had not arrived 
by the diligence by which it was due, we made an expedition 
after table d’héte to inquire about it; and when we reached the 
Rue Impériale were surprised to see our bagages standing in 
the middle of it, apparently dropped there by the six o’clock 
diligence on its way to deposit its monde at Arles, the end of its 
journey ; that vaunted monde of our travelling companion, 
which we afterwards discovered was composed almost entirely 
of the lower classes. Yes, there stood our property (notwith- 
standing the trouble we had taken to inscribe “ Bureau Res- 
tant” in legible letters on each article), the boxes being used 
by some of the public as seats, and minutely examined by 
others. Popular attention was, however, soon called off by a 
trumpeter, and a man carrying a balloon. After a few sounds 
produced by the former, from a most unmusical instrument, 
the latter announced that “at 8 o’clock his balloon, would 
ascend,” and begged that “those who ititended to be present 
at the spectacle would bring money; and that those who did 
not mean to come would send it to him,” intimating that either 
arrangement would suit him equally well. Much pleased at 
getting our luggage, we returned to the hotel ; and, on inquiry, 
found that we must make up our minds to live, whilst there, 
& la Frangaise, the hours for meals being—déjewner a la four- 
chette at half-past ten o’clock, and dinner at half-past five. 
At first we did not fancy the late déeuner, but, after a little 
while, we began to like it; and, indeed, an English breakfast 
would not have been enjoyable, as fresh butter was quite a 
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luxury, owing to the scarcity of pasture land, and was brought 
from Lyons, the butter made there being considered the best 
and cheapest in France. We had very nice apartments on the 
first floor, for which, déjewner, dinner, wine and service inclu- 
sive, the charge was six francs a day for each person. For 
coffee or chocolate, and a slice of bread, which most persons 
took before the déjewner, there was an extra charge of half a 
franc a head. During our five weeks residence at Amélie we 
found the hotel most comfortable, the fare very good, and 
rarely tasting of garlic, and the servants attentive and punc- 
tual; and we often said, “ How things must have improved 
since our Bagnéres-de-Bigorre acquaintance had stayed there !” 
We arrived at Amélie in the first days of May, the “dead 
season” there; and during our sojourn the company averaged 
from twenty-four to thirty at table d’héte, but there were seve- 
ral visitors who dined in their own rooms; with the exception 
of ourselves and two compatriots, the society was composed of 
French and Spaniards. 

How little Amélie is visited by Britons may be gathered 
from the fact, that a sovereign which I asked the landlady to 
change for me was the first she and her sister had seen, and 
both were quite ignorant of its value. Winter is the season, 
and the weather during that period was invariably described 
to us as being bright, dry, and warm, and quite free from 
cold winds, owing to the sheltered position of the town; and 
many to whom Nice, Cannes, Mentone, and Pau were well 
known, gave the climate of Amélie the palm over that of those 
favourite resorts. Last winter the usual number of guests at 
table @héte daily, ranged from eighty to ninety. There is also 
a summer season, which commences the 15th of June, and 
lasts three months, when the visitors are mostly Spanish of 
the middle classes, and are rather contemptuously spoken of 
by the natives, on account of the small sums of money they 
spend; even the wandering sellers of bijouterie de fantaisiec 
bring an inferior class of articles to suit the requirements, or 
rather pockets of the summer guests. Some of my table d’hdte 
acquaintances amused me very much, in particular a French- 
man who had visited England, and who, amongst other things 
not generally known, informed me that no one could be a 
propriétaire in that country except a milord, and that the 
English rarely used bread for any purpose but to clean their 
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fingers, which process was achieved, according to him, by 
their crumbling the bread placed near them and then forming 
it into little pellets between their fingers and thumb. The 
mania they had for walking was also a favourite topic of his, 
and he declared it was not unusual to see persons in the day- 
time walking, although asleep. Close to the Hotel Pujade is 
another good hotel, Hétel des Thermes Romains, which is 
built on the site of the old Roman Thermes, the principal 
bath, which was in use at a very early period. But the great 
feature of Amélie is the “ établissement militaire”?—a military 
hospital large enough to admit one hundred officers and four 
hundred soldiers at a time, and which is first rate as to its 
arrangements, internal and external. 

The town may be said to consist of the Rue Impériale, 
Rue d’Amélie, Rue des Thermes, and Rue Castellane, in all of 
which apartments may be obtained, the nicest, however, both 
as to situation and accommodation, are those in the Rue Im- 
périale, where there are many pretty houses and villas. With 
respect to the so-called places of amusement, Amélie is a dead 
letter, there being nothing beyond the stereotyped cafés, com- 
mon to all French towns, and filled by the usual eau-sucrée 
drinking, domino-playing frequenters, amongst whom the 
military are largely represented. Few, however, could fail, I 
think, to be entertained with a stroll through the primitive 
streets in the evening, when the whole of its simple-minded, 
industrious, and good-looking population turn out of doors to 
enjoy the summer glories of a southern sky,—some sitting out- 
side the gaily lit cafés, and others at their own thresholds 
either in happy family groups (the men invariably holding and 
fondling their babies, whose limbs and bodies are swathed 
after the manner of a mummy), or in little cliques, where 
politics not favourable to the government were warmly dis- 
cussed, notwithstanding the acute ears of the eagle-eyed 
gendarmes, who were wont to saunter in couples through the 
town. ‘The most remarkable of the cliques was that headed 
by the chief coiffeur, whose abundant crop of hair was in 
itself a speaking advertisement, and who was in the habit of 
cutting his customers’ locks with a razor instead of scissors, 
and that to their complete satisfaction ; next in prominence 
was that of which the ruling power was a young man who had 
been a soldier, and was very proud of having visited England 
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during the Crimean war, and who on my asking him what 


part, triumphantly answered, “ Malte.” Resources in a literary 


point of view are not flourishing at Amélie; there is, however, 
a circulating library, where one can get some French books 
by paying a monthly subscription of one franc and a half. 

To thoroughly enjoy a residence at Amélie one must be a 
good pedestrian, as there is little to be seen without making 
an ascent, and it is difficult to procure either a mule or 
donkey. There are some carriages for hire, but of course the 
loveliest spots are inaccessible to them. Among the most 
beautiful of the walks is that to Montbolo, which is reached in 
about an hour and a half. After a short ascent one gets a 
magnificent view, looking backwards, taking in the ancient 
village of Pallalda (which is approached by a bridge over the 
Tech, and from its hilly site looks down on a fertile valley), 
the lofty mountains of Taillet, and, further on, the great plains 
of Roussillon stretching down to the blue waves of the Medi- 
terranean. But look in what direction one will, the whole 
way up, a splendid panorama meets the eye,—Amélie lying 
beneath, with its commanding forts and two rivers, the Mon- 
dony and Tech, the former a turbulent mountain torrent 
crossed by two bridges (one called the military bridge) leading 
to a walk under the Lindens, and to the military establish- 
ment; the latter, a placid stream pursuing its even course 
through the smiling vale of Arles, and on all sides, mountains, 
valleys, vineyards, and olive groves, whilst the extreme 
beauty of the flowers along the path attracts the attention at 
every moment,—cistus (white and pink), lavender, everlasting 
pea, and many flowers which only prosper in warm climates, 
being indigenous. The small village of Montbolo we found 
looking particularly deserted and dreary, as most of its in- 
habitants were working in the fields, and all the window 
shutters closed to keep out the bright sunshine. We entered 
the church, a very old building containing a carillon of a 
curious kind, namely, a large wheel with bells placed all 
round it; this wheel is turned by means of a string on féte 
days during the “Gloria,” and makes an odd jingling noise ; 
these carillons are in several of the churches about Amélie, 
and are common in Spain. Whilst we were in the church two 
little children toddled in, the first signs of life we saw in the 
place, making a great noise with their sabots, and offered us 
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bunches of lilac. After we came out of it, a young man 
dressed in a suit of black velveteen accosted us, and insisted 
on our entering his cottage, which was extremely neat, and 
where we were offered wine, and introduced to his parents. 
The walk to Arles along the Tech (one of the few level 
walks) is very pretty, and commands a fine view of the Canigou, 
the highest mountain of the Pyrenean chain. Arles is an ugly 
town, but possesses a very old primitive church, with cloisters. 
One visit we paid to it was on a fair day, and it was a pictu- 
resque sight to see a large number of the Catalans collected to- 
gether, the men wearing their bonnets rouges (which they have 
a knack of twisting into endless shapes) and scarlet waistbands, 
and the women, many of whom are remarkably pretty, looking 
their best, in their holiday caps, with embroidered cauls and 
Valenciennes lace borders; both sexes wear slippers, called 
espardilles, which are made of canvas, embroidered in various 
colours, and have two soles. The fair sex, almost without ex- 
ception, wear earrings, at which I much marvelled, after wit- 
nessing the rude style in which ear-piercing was performed at 
the fair of Arles. To Pallalda is a charming walk of about 
forty minutes, it is a most singular old town, its red-roofed 
houses and old towers looking as if they had been hewn out of 
the rocks of the same colour which rise behind them; its 
strects, which ascend in stages, are roughly paved and dirty, 
but command glorious views. The principal church (there are 
two) is very old, and has the largest carillons I saw; it has also 
a very curious and antique wooden door, handsomely orna- 
mented with iron-work, which modern taste has not improved, 
as | counted thirteen horseshoes nailed on it, which had never 
belonged to the original design. The ascent of the Belmatz, a 
seven hours’ expedition on foot, is worth making ; from its sum- 
mit one has a most extensive view of the French and Spanish 
mountains, seeing on the Spanish side as far as Barcelona. But 
the walk that pleased me most of all was to Moutalba; after an 
hour and a half ascending and descending, in rapid succession, 
mountains whose rocky sides were covered with exquisite 
flowers (cistus, white and pink, growing in the greatest luxuri- 
ance), and following all the time the course of the Mondony, 
which works its solitary way through a rugged deep ravine, 
we came to a spot on a level with it, where it has to be crossed 
by stepping-stones ; just at that point it assumes a soft rural 
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character, its bed being of fine gravel, instead of rocks and 
boulders, and its sides lined with grassy banks, on which many 
trees were growing and casting their shadows into its stilled 
waters,—it looked as if it had sunk into a peaceful slumber 
after its rough and troublous journey. Having crossed it, we 
again began to ascend, and in twenty-five minutes reached the 
village of Montalba, which is built on a hill standing alone in 
the middle of a small valley, and looked down upon by a forest 
of surrounding mountains. Shortly after entering this poor but 
exquisitely situated village, we met the curé, who introduced him- 
self, and asked us to rest in his house, an invitation we gladly 
accepted ; after refreshing us with excellent Spanish wine, of 
which he was very proud, and presenting us with photographs of 
the village, he proposed showing us the antiquities and beauties 
of his parish, and singularly interesting and beautiful we found 
them. As he led us through a lovely path, overshadowed by 
trees centuries old, and having pointéd downwards to a pictu- 
resque and very perfect Roman bridge, spanning the Mondony 
on the side opposite to that at which we crossed it, he told us 
to look up at the church (originally a Pagan temple, and where 
a succession of worshippers had knelt at widely different shrines), 
and adjacent tower mantled with ivy as ancient as the trees,— 
both of which date from four hundred years before Julius 
Cesar, and stand at the edge of a terrace overlooking the 
valley ; and having seen them he asked us to glance upwards 
higher still at the remains of a Moorish fort, which stares with 
hollow powerless eyes over the territory where it once held 
sway. AsI gazed around me I could not help comparing the 
whole scene to a picture in mosaic formed of the antiquities of 
various ages, and the choicest specimens of nature’s handiwork ; 
and it was with regret that we bade adieu to the kind, hospi- 
table curé and his secluded mountain parish. The principal 
drives about Amélie are that to Corsavy, a mountain village 
(from whence the ascent of the Canigou is made), and to which 
the road is magnificent ; mountains above and smiling valleys 
in a deep ravine beneath ; en route one also gets a fine view of 
the Mediterranean, which is seen from many of the mountains 
about Amélie, and passes a frowning abyss called Les Abimes 
de la Fou. The bridge and town of Ceret are both worth a visit, 
and also the Prats-de-Mollo, a splendid drive, ending in that 
fossil-like frontier town, outside whose oddly constructed forti- 
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fications is a dismal tree-darkened grassy place, where some 
soldiers were trying to amuse themselves, playing foot-ball, on 
the day of our visit ; and whose gay uniforms failed to enliven 
its gloom ; in fact only made it more “visible.” But I must 
say adieu to Amélie, as it would be an almost endless task to 
describe all the walks and drives which surround it,—particu- 
larly were I to dilate on the charms of those secluded moun- 
tain paths which lead to Spain, and about which a primeval 
freshness still lingers, paths whose solitudes may ere long be 
invaded by the tourist tribe; for judging from the progress 
Amélie has made in the last few years, the days seem drawing 
nigh when,—the fame of its glorious climate and healing 
springs having gone forth to distant regions,—it shall cease to 
be the Cinderella of Pyrenean watering-places. 
A. E. Brownricae. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS; 
OR, ADVERTISEMENTS MADE EASY. 
( Continued.) 


Happy thought! Why does not the Editor of the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph’ send round a certificate signed by some of our 
leading medical men to the effect that it is an ascertained fact 
in anatomy that the ‘Daily Telegraph’ has the “ greatest cir- 
culation in the world” ? This is posted up at most stations ; 
but surely the above suggested plan would ensure many peo- 
ple reading this paper in order to behold a surgical or medical 
phenomenon, signed and sealed by the best authorities ! 

I said in our last number that we must be lenient to adver- 
tisers who were not born poets, and I may be allowed to sug- 
gest an idea to a well-known musical library. Let it be 
advertised thus :— 


“T cannot sing the old songs !”” 


(Then why don’t you sing the new ones? which are all to be 
had at Boosey’s, 28, Holles Street.) 

Again, the same idea might be carried out through the 
means of another well-known song, and the advertisement 
might be entitled, 
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describe all the walks and drives which surround it,—particu- 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS; 
OR, ADVERTISEMENTS MADE EASY. 
( Continued.) 


Harry thought! Why does not the Editor of the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph’ send round a certificate signed by some of our 
leading medical men to the effect that it is an ascertained fact 
in anatomy that the ‘Daily Telegraph’ has the “ greatest cir- 
culation in the world” ? This is posted up at most stations ; 
but surely the above suggested plan would ensure many peo- 
ple reading this paper in order to behold a surgical or medical 
phenomenon, signed and sealed by the best authorities ! 

I said in our last number that we must be, lenient to adver- 
tisers who were not born poets, and I may be allowed to sug- 
gest an idea to a well-known musical library. Let it be 
advertised thus :— 
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(Then why don’t you sing the new ones? which are all to be 
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“ PANCY.”” 


“ Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
p? 


And I will pledge with mine! 


ce FAOT.”’ 


“Td rather you’d leave me but one cup 
Of Gilbey’s! famous ! wine!” 


We must not, however, suppose that every one is devoid of 
poetry. It strikes me that a little historical knowledge, pro- 
perly blended, would not be amiss sometimes; for example, 


“ Good Queen Bess she wore a ruff ; 
Queen Mary wore one too; 
Queen Mary’s wasn’t stiff enough ; 
Queen Bess said, ‘Why don’t you 
Use Glenfield’s Starch? prime stuff!” 


(N.B. This celebrated starch is still used in the Royal 
Laundry.) 


There is a certain “ Johnson’s Tea,” which has established 
itself as a rival to Horniman, and calls itself “ the” best and 
cheapest. That is, however, borrowed from Horniman, and 
is not fair. Johnson should have said, “ the, the,’ but as he 
did not think of that, why should he not now show a know- 
ledge of Shakespeare, and say, 


“ The quality of my tea is not strained.” 
* * * * * * * 
“Take then thy pound, take thou thy pound of tea ; 
And if in drinking it thou hast not said, 
‘One extra cup,’ thy taste’s not good ; 
And to the Empire of China worthless, 
And to the mind of Johnson !” 


THE LITTLE BOY AND THE TREE. 


Tell me, pretty walnut-tree, 

Why I hear a sigh from thee ; 

Is ’t the cold wind passing by 

That maketh thy green leaves to sigh ? 
Tell me—doth it hurt thee when 

Thy nuts are picked from off thy stem ? 
Those nuts by every one adored, 

From a street boy to a lord! 


Pretty child, who asketh me 

Why I sigh,—I tell to thee, 

In prime of life I’ll be cut down, 

Made a table—sent to town, 

And then within a warehouse stowed, 

At “ Heal’s, in Tottenham-Court Road.” 
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“PAIR ANDALUZA.” 


* Andaluza! Andaluza! 

Who is she, and where ? 

All my friends are talking of her; 
Is she dark or fair ? 

Introduce me, introduce me 
To this damsel rare. 

Is she English ? is she foreign, 
What’s the colour of her hair ? 


Andaluza! Andaluza! 
In my fancy’s eye 

Slight thou art—about five foot 
And some inches high. 

Eyes of crystal—nose of amber, 
Graceful, like a fawn! 

Hair like sunset—teeth like sunrise, 
And a laugh that wakes the dawn. 


I will tell thee, I will tell thee, 
She’s a friend of mine. 
She is sparkling ! she is perfect ! 
Graceful as a vine: 
Know’st thou the land—know’st thou the land, 
Where the black mantilla 
Shades the head (and where I think 
We get what’s called Vanilla) ? 


But if thou wouldst know more of her, 
Get the ‘ Morning Post.’ 

Advertised thou’ll find the charms 
Of which she has to boast. 

“ Sociedad de Almacenistas /”’ 
That’s Andaluza’s name ; 

“ In Fenchurch Street, José Piodela 
Sells Spanish wines of fame.” 





THE SHATTERED YOUTH. 


The young man writhed in fearful pain, 
The old man tried, and tried again 
To soothe each throbbing nerve and vein. 





His mother, wrapped in deepest thought, 
Had racked her brain, and vainly sought 
For remedies,—but she found nought. 


The young girl said, ‘Oh dear, Oh dear! 
Theodoric’s very ill, I fear: 
I wish we had a doctor here. 


For a moment darkness fled, 
A ray shone o’er the sick man’s bed. 
“Oh! it’s the moon,” the old man said. 











SERMONS IN STONES. 


But soon the ray succumbed to night, 
The young man’s face was brownish-white, 
His senses? they were still quite bright. 


He opened, then half closed one eye, 
And, sighing deeply, he said, “ Try 
Bunter’s Nervine,” or I die.” 


J. M. Dawkins. 


(The right of continuation of this series is reserved.) 





SERMONS IN STONES. 
PART II. 


‘For God placed me like a dial 
On the open ground with power.” 


THE power of a dial is twofold; for it is that of deeds and 
words united. “Chi parla semina,” says an Italian proverb ; 
and acting, as it were, in this belief, our dials have scattered 
their words widely, and with them kept up a regular and 
faultless course of action. They have fairly earned the right 
to speak, and may well claim the attention of the human race, 
to whom they have set so good an example. They know their 
power too, and now and then they vouchsafe to justify them- 
selves, and point out some of those characteristic excellences 
which might else have escaped notice :— 


“L’orologio pud errar segnando le ore, 
Ma la sfera del sole giammai trascore,” 


says a motto at Riva, on the Lago di Garda ; as in like manner 
does one in Piedmont :— 
“ Errar pud il fabbro 
Errar puo il ferro, 
Io mai non erro.” 


In some places the quietness of their labours is especially 
noticed, as if here and there a writer had shared Eugénie 
de Guérin’s feelings, “Je suis pour la liberté de la presse, 
mais non pas pour celle des langues,” and had desired to teach 
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the lesson he himself, perhaps, had learnt from these true and 
silent workmen :— 


“Senza parlare io sono inteso, 
Senza rumor |’ ore paleso.” 


at Bordighera, and Sordevole in Piedmont :— 
*Tacito pede labora,” 
on the chateau of the princes of Massirano. 
Leaving these, I come again to that most characteristic class 


of references to the effects of sun and shade, unfailing types of 
life, and inexhaustible source of dial mottoes :— 


“Si sol deficit, nemo me respicit.” (Chambéry.) 
“ Senza |’ ombra non diletto, 
E pur l ombra é mio difetto.” (Strevi.) 


* Cum umbra nihil, sine umbra nihil.” 


found in two or three places; and on a house at Cannes the 
curious and striking words, “ Detego tegendo.” 

Some ten years ago Cannes was, and for aught I know still 
may be, rich in mottoes. There was one utterly incomprehen- 
sible ; one, with slight satire, conspicuous over the door of 
“M. Negrin, notaire,” “ Veillez sur toute, craignez la derniére ;” 
and another, where the painted cock, perched on the top of 
the hour circle, taunted the dial below him with the silence of 
which so many others had boasted :— 


‘* Lorsque tu sonneras je chante.” 


It is hardly possible for a collector to avoid associating motto 
and dial and scenery together in one pleasant picture, which 
can by no means be conveyed to the reader. One of these 
pictures is a Yorkshire view, on the terrace of Duncombe 
Park, from whence you may overlook hill and vale, fields and 
woods blending in a deep blue haze, black moors, which have 
given a name to the locality, and a long line of distant wolds ; 
while beside you stands a life-size figure of Time, stained with 
wet, as English statues always must be, grey and weather-worn, 
but full of energy, as if the figure were on the point of hurrying 
off with the dial he has grasped in his hands, while the excla- 
mation is almost on his lips,— 


** Non tardum opperior.” 


In the same neighbourhood is to be found one of the most 
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remarkable dials in England, that of Kirkdale, which dates 
back to the time of Edward the Confessor. ‘The little old 
church of Kirkdale stands alone in its green valley, sheltered 
by the trees Which grow in the hedges and about the rough 
ground, and around the famous Kirkdale cave so well known 
to geologists. The building is long and plain, and over the 
old Saxon doorway are the remains of the dial, which has lost 
its gnomon, and, standing as it does in the shadow of the 
later porch, only serves now to tell, by its inscription, its own 
history and that of the church. The Saxon letters are not 
difficult to make out; and the inscription has been rendered 
into English as follows :— 

“Orm, Gamal’s son, bought St. Gregory’s Church when it 
was all gone to ruin and fallen down, and he let it out to build 
anew from the ground to Christ and St. Gregory in Edward’s 
days the king, and Tosti’s days the earl.” 

Then on the dial itself is written,—“ This is the day’s sun’s 
mark at every season,” “ And Hawarth me made and Brand 
the priest.” The stone is about seven feet five inches long, 
and five feet ten inches high. Another Saxon dial is said to 
exist at Great Edstone, in the same neighbourhood. It is 
executed in the same style as that of Kirkdale, but is less 
perfect, and the inscription less interesting. 

There are many others belonging to places of historical in- 
terest, whose associations make them doubly attractive ; and 
this all the more so because the dials are so changeless in 
their nature; palaces have been degraded, and churches dese- 
crated, and men and manners have alike altered, but here are 
the dials marking the passage of days and hours as steadily as 
they have done for centuries past, as they did when the dramas 
which stirred whole nations were being enacted below them. 
Such an one is on the Maison de Roi at Brussels, on the house 
where Counts Egmont and Hoorn passed the night before their 
death, looking down, too, into the square where the execution 
took place, and fronting the windows of the Hotel de Ville, 
from whence Alva watched the scene. Such, too, is the slab 
of marble projecting from the front of the church of Santa 
Maria Novella, in Florence, given, as is written, by “Cosmo 
Medici, the great duke of Etruria, a student of the ennobling 
arts, to the students of Florence, a.p. 1572.” 

London, in old times, abounded in dials. There was a mar- 
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vellously elaborate one put up in 1669 in the King’s privy 
garden at Whitehall, the “ Brief Explication ” of which alone 
fills eight pages of Mr. W. Leybourn’s last “Tractate.” It 
was pyramidal, and seems to have had eighty-one ways and 
means of telling the hour, besides showing the course of the 
stars, the sun’s position, the portraits of their Majesties, an: 
the time of day in different parts of the world. But it had 
no motto. 

And in the quiet, old-fashioned courts of the Temple how 
many men of note have come and gone! how many associations 
gather round the smoky doorways and haunt the narrow pas- 
sages! ‘The very stones seem to re-echo the words spoken so 
fitly and so truly by those great dials high up on the walls: 
“Shadows we are, and like shadows we pass;” “Time and 
tide tarry for no man,” and that other, so brief and solemn, 
repeated on two cathedrals and an Oxford college. 


“ Pereunt et imputantur.” 


“They pass, and are reckoned.” 

One of the Temple dials has been removed ; the wall where it 
stood has given place to new buildings, and its own remark, 
as the Persians say of curses, has, like « chicken, “ come home 
to roost.”’ ‘ Begone about your business ” was its motto, and 
it too is gone. 

There is a curious old-fashioned verse, full of quaint piety, 
on Ebberston church, near Scarborough, and also on the High 
church, Glasgow, which gives its interpretation of the dial 
allegory almost more fully than any other :— 


“ Our life’s a flying shadow, God’s the pole, 
The index pointing to Him is our soul ; 
Death’s the horizon where our sun is set, 
Which will through Christ a resurrection get.” 


And this brings us round again to that solemn class of 
mottoes, which at all times, and in all countries, warn us of 
the hour of death. “ Gedenke dass du sterben muss’t,”’ says the 
dial at Ringenberg, near Brienz; and on a house at Schwytz 
there are painted the figures of the Virgin and Child, with a 
glory of golden stars round their heads, and the hours marked 
on the crescent under their feet, while beneath are the follow- 
ing lines :— 
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“ Der Tod ist gwisz un gwisz der Tag, 
Vielleicht dass diese Stunde sein mag ; 
Darum das Recht und diinkt dabei 
Dass jede Stunde letzte sei.” 

Church after church and house after house take up this 
refrain, as it may be called, of the great dial poem. Rouge- 
mont repeats it from the carved timbers of its village inn :— 

“Je luis pour tout le monde, mon ombre passe avec vitesse et ta fin approche 
avec rapidité, 6 mortel !” 

And the little chapel of a dreary village on the road to the 
Grand St. Bernard pass, whose southern aspect faces the Mont 
Vélan, passes the message across the Alps— 

“ Hora fluit, Alia crescunt, Mors ita, 
Finis heu! Vita currit, Facta tua.” 

Along the Riviera, village gives back the word to village, 

and town to town— 


*©O tu qui binam uno Gnomone conspicis Horam, 
Heu! Miser ignoras qua Morturus eris.” 


“ Hanc, quam tu, gaudiens, in Gnomoni consulis horam, 
Forsitan interitus cras erit hora tui.” 
While the solemn words on Beverley Minster strike the final 
chord— 


** Now, or when!” 


One might almost compare these utterances to a carillon, 
ringing, as it does, continual changes on its fine peal of bells, 
making music day and night, following and preluding the 
strokes of the hour, and teaching our souls to watch and our 
ears to listen for the toll of the last great bell. 

And to those chimes which have been already noticed, I 
venture to add one more, and to quote the lines of a sometime 
contributor to this magazine, to whose kindness collector and 
collection are alike indebted :— 

“But if these dials tell us, after all, 
We are but shadows on life’s sunny wall, 


They not less point us with a hope as bright 
To that good land above, where all is light.” 


E. Loyd . 








THE TWO ABBOTS. 
A TALE OF SECOND SIGHT. 
CHAPTER I. 


On the north coast of England a wild shore stretches to the 
sea. Bleak, bare, desolate, the waves now seem to threaten 
to engulf it as their prey, and now to disdain so barren a 
conquest. A drear shore—destitute of life and yet never at 
peace, for though no human being disturbs the dread monotony, 
the ceaseless wind for ever forbids calm. On other shores the 
wind comes and goes, but this it haunts like an uneasy spirit 
that cannot get away. It tosses the bitter spray of the waves 
in angry scorn over the dry sand, which rises in blinding 
clouds like the plague dust of Egypt; it plays with the black 
sea birds wheeling low upon the shore; it whistles through 
the coarse grass of the links, and lays bare in its rude sport 
now a grey hewn stone, now in some rare corner a dry human 
bone. 

There is a little old picture which hangs in a corner of a 
house not far from the sea; this, the grey blocks, the dry 
bone, are the sole poor relics of the abbey of S. Verena, which 
in all its luxury of magnificence stood near this same shore. 
Of its wall and gateway, its cloisters, dormitory, ambulatory, 
its refectory, coquina, and locutorium, the luxurious abbot’s 
lodge, the lofty marbled chapter-house, and above all, the 
beauty of the abbey church, with its fretted aisles and tran- 
septs, the spacious grandeur of its nave, the funereal solemnity 
of its crypt,—of all this remains nothing but the little picture, 
and those time-worn relics above which the winds play. ‘To 
this abbey was granted on one occasion, by Papal favour, the 
privilege of electing two abbots. This privilege was granted 
under special circumstances, and was not perpetual. If either 
of the abbots so elected died, his successor was to hold office 
alone, and for the future there was to be but one abbot as 
usual. ‘The particulars of the singular event which elicited 
so exceptional a favour are contained in the following nar- 
rative :— 

Vespers were ended,—the last note of the choir seemed 
hardly to have died away, and the Abbot had not reached his 
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lodge, when the porter was startled by a loud and hasty sum- 
mons from the gateway. Those were not quiet times, merciless 
and even sacrilegious bands of Scotch had lately crossed the - 
borders and laid waste many a home; and even the gates of a 
monastery were not opened at that hour, without some delay. 
The porter was still parleymg when the Abbot came down the 
cloister,— 

“Who is it, my son ?” 

“The wind drowns their voices, my father, but they ask 
shelter.” 

“ Open the gate,” said the Abbot, and somewhat unwillingly 
the porter did so, and a man, woman, and child hurried in. The 
two last were evidently of high rank, the former a servant. A 
man’s riding-cloak covered the lady’s dress, which was a festival 
one of satin, embroidered with jewels ; she sobbed hysterically, 
and the child clung to her and cried for sympathy. When the 
cloak fell from her face, and she came into the light of the 
porter’s lodge, the Abbot recognized her, and flung up his 
hands in dismay. “The Lady of Lingborough—a fugitive ! 
Miserere Domine! What thunderbolt of Divine wrath has 
fallen now ?” 

Before midnight all the monastery knew. The Castle of 
Lingborough had been attacked by a Scotch chieftain and his 
followers, to revenge the death of his father. The Baron was 
celebrating the birthday of his eldest son, and the castle was 
taken by surprise. Such an avenger in such days spared neither 
man, woman, nor child. A faithful servant had rescued the lady 
and one boy by an underground passage, the fate of the Baron 
and his remaining children was doubtful. So at least the lady 
hoped, but the clearer-sighted among such of the brotherhood 
who gave more than a passing sympathy to a too common 
calamity, prayed that night for the widow and the fatherless, 
and that the souls of the Lord Lingborough, of his children, 
and of his retainers might rest in peace. 

Twenty years went on, and the Abbey gates opened again to 
admit Lady Lingborough, but not as a fugitive. Its peaceful 
sanctuary had sheltered her till she realized the fulness of her 
misfortunes, till her dead husband’s nearest kinsman had taken 
summary vengeance on his murderers, and till a new home had 
risen for her upon the ruins of the old. The Abbey of S. 
Verena profited in carnal things by its connexion with the 
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Lady of Lingborough and her son; and the lady in return pro- 
fited in spiritual things, to the extent of asking and receiving 
‘ much advice in regard to the education of the young Baron, 
and following it so far as coincided with his somewhat caprici- 
ous humour. For Lord Lingborough was a spoilt child; under 
the circumstances it could hardly be otherwise, and all things 
considered, he was perhaps less selfish and more innocent and 
amiable than could reasonably have been anticipated. He was 
now twenty-three, with a face of unusual beauty, and still more 
exceptional resolution. It had two great peculiarities which 
alone would have ensured him notice amongst men of ordinary 
appearance. His cheeks were guiltless of hair, and the hair of 
his head was genuine yellow, while his eyes were as black as 
sloeberries. He was not a little proud of these eccentricities, 
and privately enhanced the fierceness of his eyebrows by arti- 
ficial appliances. The faultless beauty of his features redeemed 
even the strange peculiarity of his face, and combined with 
them to make his appearance hardly mortal. He was kind to 
his dependants, who regarded him with a sort of idolatrous awe. 
They were proud of his great height and singular appearance, 
and said openly that he was like the figure of S. Michael in the 
Abbey window ; and in private as they watched him stride over 
the moorland, his fair hair floating like an aureole, and his black 
eyes gleaming, they muttered to each other, “The Baron is no 
quite canny, he sees mair than ither men.” 

There was some truth in the imputation, how much need not 
be told here; it is enough to confess that his nervous organization 
in no way corresponded to the robustness of his body, that he 
was susceptible in spite of his resolution, and that though 
courage was with him too constitutional to be a virtue, his youth 
had been the victim of mental terrors. Whether he suffered in 
this way now, and if so, in what manner; if those unearthly 
eyes did ever penetrate the mist which hides things spiritual 
from our view, and in that case how far,—he confided to no one, 
therefore it is impossible to say. 

Although his appearance found no parallel save in the image 
of an archangel, and though his mental refinement not even 
the coarse manner of an ignorant age was competent to hide, he 
was eminently human, and even childish in his pursuit of plea- 
sure. He had exhausted the enjoyment of being an autocrat 
in his own domains, he had already been some time at the 
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court, and was there still; and his latest freak had brought 
Lady Lingborough once more to her ghostly counsellor for 
the advice that was so often given, and so seldom followed. 
The young Baron wished to go to Paris in the train of an 
English nobleman, and had written home for money and ad- 
ditional retinue. It is said that even a worm will turn at last, 
and Lady Lingborough exhibited both the meekness and the 
final impatience of that animal. Her son had done and might 
do anything else, but he should not go to France. Confused 
visions of vice, shipwreck, and national antipathies assisted her 
determination, her fears being the stronger from their vague- 
ness. In this state of mind she applied to the Abbot, and 
was not a little astonished when he decided against her. 

The grounds of this decision may be gathered from the 
words with which he concluded the interview. 

“ A spoilt child, madam, is no more under natural control in 
England than in France. You have said ‘yes’ to Lord 
Lingborough all his childhood, it is too late to say ‘no’ when 
he is a man.” 

To this plain-speaking the lady only replied by renewed 
weeping, and by expressing her fears for the injury that his 
principles would receive from the corruptions of the French 
court. Perhaps the Abbot did not think them so much safer 
in that of England, perhaps he was weary of complaint which 
bore no fruit in action ; perhaps there was the faintest touch of 
sarcasm in the words with which he dismissed the distressed 
lady. 

“Take comfort, my daughter; I say to you as S. Ambrose 
said to the holy Monica, ‘it is not possible that the son of 
so many tears should perish.’ ” 

So Lord Lingborough went to Paris, and his lady mother 
returned to the castle. 


CHAPTER II. 


In a narrow, dark bye-street, not far from the west bank of 
the Seine, stood, in those days, a low projecting house, which 
has for more than two hundred years been dust. ‘The door 
was guarded by a man whose fierce and sullen appearance 
would seem. in itself to be a sufficient defence, though it did 
not deter the entrance, at different times, of some score of 
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young gallants, who fluttered past him in all points and fashion 
of cloaks and sleeves, ribbons and velvets, and were swallowed 
alive by the darkness within. Here they floundered and 
cursed and stumbled over shoe-points and sword-points up a 
crazy old staircase, to whose treacherous angles not even cus- 
tom had inured them, and which brought them out at last in 
front of a door on which, for those who could read it, this 
inscription was rudely cut,— 


€ Salle des bons diables.” 


Let us open the door, and the bons diables are before us. 

The bons diables were, in effect, a club of young men, chiefly 
the young English nobles of the Duke of Bedford’s court, who 
held nightly orgies in the place, sallying out about daybreak 
to commit excesses which were the terror of the citizens. 
Amongst such boon companions there is usually a moving 
genius of wickedness, a herd of fools, and some one who “ pays 
the piper,” and at whose expense the remainder feast. In this 
case the leader was an English nobleman of about thirty-five, 
who sat at the head of the table, and was decorated with a 
pair of horns, and the nickname of “ Le Véritable ” (a name of 
terror to Parisian householders). The fools were numerous, 
and he who paid the piper was the Baron of Lingborough. 

He was sitting to-night among the rest in body, that is, but 
not in spirit; one hand was playing nervously with his flaxen 
hair, the other held a sheet of paper over which his black eyes 
wandered restlessly. He seemed to wish to screen it from 
observation ; and if any one spoke to him, he hastily covered 
it ; but, apparently unable to forget it, no sooner was attention 
withdrawn from him than he drew it out once more. One per- 
son, however, watched him as a spider watches a fly, Le Véri- 
table. This arch-rascal had a peculiar spite against Lord Ling- 
borough, in whom, to his chagrin, he found a certain resolution 
which prevented him from being utterly corrupted, or made 
completely a tool. Beyond a certain point, flattery and intimi- 
dation were alike powerless; where other men fell finally he 
stood at bay; and so the master of the revels hated him, and 
only kept him in the society because he paid for its expenses. 

The other bons diables being well accustomed to the occa- 
sional gloomy fits of the young baron, took no special notice of 
this one, and continued their fun ; but Le Véritable saw that a 
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much more than ordinary storm was working in his mind, and 
he saw the paper also. Presently the Baron laid the paper on 
the table before him, and buried his face in his hands. So 
absorbed was he that he never knew that Le Véritable had 
stolen from his place, and putting a hand over his shoulder 
seized the paper, and returned to his seat. 

For some time Le Véritable read in silence, and then he 
suddenly called order, and the unusual silence made the Baron 
look up. ; 

But almost before he had time to discover his loss Le Véri- 
table was speaking, with a bitter, malicious look upon his face. 
Lord Lingborough heard, as if in a dream, the clear sarcastic 
voice calling upon the bons diables to sympathize with their 
host’s evident depression, saying that he had been fortunate 
enough to discover the cause. Lord Lingborough kept a con- 
science in England. Who was the Abbot of S. Verena that 
he should write terrifying letters to alarm the— oh! the most 
undoubted courage of their noble entertainer? Let the bons 
diables hear and judge. And, holding the letter above his head, 
Le Véritable read the following passage :— 

“Can you forget, my son—nay ! is it possible that you ever 
remember that terrible day which deprived you of father, of 
brethren, of home? The scene—which in your childhood you 
so often described to me—how at one moment you stood hand 
in hand with your brother, listening to the French chanson- 
singer, and the next were cast forth a lonely and fatherless 
child from the festive and luxurious halls. My son! such 
memories should chasten pride and startle carelessness. Say, 
in the darkness of the night, when you have left the garish 
light of dissipated feasts, do the spirits of the past never rise 
before you? Surely such a falling away after such a chastise- 
ment is enough to make the ghosts of the dead look again 
through a fleshly eye to warn you. My son, my unhappy son ! 
the only son of your mother, and she—a widow. Remember, 
to-night, as you turn this page, Remember !” 

The reader got no further. Whether he would ever have 
lived to see the end of the storm he had created is doubtful, if 
the force of numbers had not at last restrained the Baron’s 
fury, and pushed him from the steaming room, down the crazy 
staircase, past the unmoved fierceness of the sullen man, and 
into the cold dark street. 
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It was a night without a star. 

The drizzling rain and wind beat heavily upon Lord Ling- 
borough’s face as he ploughed his way through the unpaved 
streets, of which the oil lamps, swinging at distant intervals, 
confounded, but did not dispel the obscurity. His brain was 
confused, by wine and wrath and heat and noise; but quite 
clear, above all the confusion in his head, the words of the 
letter seemed to be spoken by an internal voice. What did 
they portend? Was there a hidden méaning in the warning 
over and above its apparent import? Did it, could it refer to 
the mysterious power of “ second sight,” which Lord Ling- 
borough had from boyhood been supposed to possess ? The days 
had been when this had been his pride, when he had counted 
every revelation, pried into every mystery, and eagerly sought 
out the haunted spots and “witching hours”? whose very re- 
membrance now filled him with such terror, that he was almost 
tempted to fly back to the refuge of the bons diables. Gradu- 
ally, however, his courage returned, and hardened into a sort 
of recklessness. Come what might, anything was better than 
this remorseful self-contempt, to which he always awoke after 
each carouse with Le Véritable and his crew. He longed to 
see something, and experience something, if only to restore 
his self-respect, and make him feel as he used to feel. By 
degrees, the old spirit seemed to come over him; he strode 
contemptuously through the mud and storm, his hair flying 
back, and the unearthly eyes glaring into the darkness, as if 
he expected his father’s ghost to start from the shadows of 
every corner. 

But in- vain; no sound but the hoarse cry of some distant 
watchman, or the scuffling of some nearer brawl, fell upon his 
ear, and neither ghost nor living man had come before him 
when he came upon the bridge that crossed the Seine. About 
the middle of this bridge an oil lamp hung, like a criminal, 
from a chain that crossed the road, and was supported by two 
posts, and for the space of two yards round iliumined the pools 
of water, and showed how the rain was falling. 

The chain rattled, and the lamp creaked and swung in the 
wind, and below the water rushed and moaned through the 
arches; but suddenly, clear above these noises of night, as dis- 
tinct as angels’ voices from the tumult of the world, other 
sounds fell on Lord Lingborough’s ear. Were they angels’ 
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voices, or men’s? The sound awoke strange memories; was 
he back again in his boyhood, and within the sacred walls of 
S. Verena? The sounds were sweet, clear, and so distinct that 
he heard the words, 


“Requiem sternam dona eis.” 


“Give to them eternal rest.” And, then, the water rushed, 
and the chain rattled and drowned the music. 

Give to them—that is, the dead—rest. But the Abbot had 
spoken of the dead not resting, were they coming to him now? 
He strained his eyes into the darkness, out of which emerged 
mto the dim light, figures or semblances of boys in white, 
carrying lanterns and chanting the same song,—acolytes, or 
the semblance of acolytes, reminding him again of S. Verena. 
Behind them came a tall shrouded figure of a priest, bearing a 
vessel such as is used to carry the last sacraments to the dying, 
whose face was hidden in a cowl. 

But some irresistible force seemed to urge Lord Lingbo- 
rough, and to warn him that he must see this hidden face. 
Here at last his fate had come to meet him, the warning of 
the letter; whatever terrible sight this monk’s hood might 
cover, he must see it. So when the figure came into the light 
he sprang forward, and doing reverence to the Host, gazed up 
into the cowl. And the figure paused and turned towards the 
unhappy Baron, and he saw—! 

What in all the horrors he had pictured to himself, among 
all the apparitions he had steeled himself to meet, of pale 
ghosts and mouldering skeletons, his imagination had never 
so much as approached. It stood full before him under the 
ghastly light of the oil-lamp, which, as if smitten with terror, 
gave a final wrench and squeak in the wind’s grasp, and ex- 
pired with a hiss. And then the procession vanished to the 
soft sound of the requiem, but Lord Lingborough lay senseless 
upon the bridge, unconscious alike of the darkness and of the 
driving rain. 

J. H. Ewine. 
(To be continued.) 
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“WILL IT ALL BE THE SAME ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS HENCE?” 


THE “ sixties” will be gone before 
This Magazine is read ; 

Before the “ sixties” come again— 
Why! we shall all be dead. 


The future generations, when 
A hundred years are o’er, 
Shall letters with a “sixty” date, 
But we shall never more. 


I wonder what they will be like, 
Those future generations ? 

What people will exist ?—what kings, 
Celebrities, and nations ? 


What statesmen, authors, poets, 
What singers, actors, then ? 
What wars, events, and murders 
Shall stir the minds of men ? 


Will people by a bridge then walk 
From England into France? 

Who’ll set the fashions ? what will be 
The “ very last new dance’? 

Will crinolines and chignons come 
From Paris, as “‘ nouveaux,” 

And be admired as “ what they wore 
“ A hundred years ago ?” 

Will people still play croquet, and 
Bezique still hold its sway ? 

Will chess, acrostics, billiards, yet 
Be pastimes of that day ? 

Will bicycles still be a mode 
By which a Briton moves ? 

The Derby, Ascot, Goodwood, be 
Still tournaments for gloves ? 

The “ ladies’ emancipation” will 
Outdo itself, I trow ; 

And gentlemen will knit at home, 
While ladies mind the plough ! 
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Will Rotten Row still be “ the ride” ? 
Britannia “ rule the waves”? 

Will ‘ Times’ and ‘ Morning Post’ ‘and Punch’ 
Have sunk into their graves ? 


Will gentlemen still sit in clubs? 
Will penny postage last ? 

Will our scissors, watches, whips 
Be “relics of the past” ? 


Will people on our photographs 
Cast unflatt’ring reflections ? 
And wonder at the use of stamp, 
And monogram collections ! 


Will mince-pies in a hundred years 
Be being made? and how? 

And who will love them in those days 
As I do love them now ? 


More queries, queries to my brain, 
Suggest themselves in hosts, 

But queerest thought of all is, that 
We then shall all be ghosts. 


And shall we haunt the houses where 
We lived of yore; and know 


Our shades are called “the ghosts who lived 
A hundred years ago” ? 


A hundred years—twill be the same,” 
If proverbs we’re to trust, 

Yet, when the “ sixties”” come again, 
We all shall then be dust! 


November, 1869. 
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Atas! in winter the very name of “ Roses” has a melancholy 
sound, recalling, as it does so vividly, all the departed joys of 
summer; but as we are supposed only to value truly what we 
have lost, the absence of the Queen of Flowers may cause us 
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more enthusiastically to sing her praise while reviewing her 
history. 

We have no need to confine ourselves to gardens and bowers, 
we must enter the halls of emperors, to see our favourite; we 
must be present on battle-fields, and behold her amidst the 
clash of arms; we must mingle in the crowd, when on some 
high festival of the Roman Church she bears a prominent 
part; on Midsummer Eve we must watch the effect of her 
magical powers; and no easy task will it be to read those 
pages of the poets which extol her to the skies, and those un- 
counted lays where sighing swains compare the charms of their 
Chloes and Delias to those of this most beautiful of flowers ! 

In very early times her praise is sounded. Solomon sang of 
the ‘‘ Rose of Sharon;” and the Kast is the true home of the 
flower. The Crusaders brought from Damascus that species 
which bears the name of the oldest city in the world. Oriental 
poetry is full of curious fancies concerning Roses. Zoroaster 
states that each one was appropriated to a particular angel, 
and the hundred-leaved rose to the highest archangel. Ana- 
creon says it was a special favourite with the gods :— 


“The Rose is the honour and beauty of flowers, 
The Rose is the care and love of the Spring, 
The Rose is the pleasure of the heavenly powers ; 
The Boy of fair Venus, Cythera’s darling, 
Doth wrap his head round with garlands of roses 
When to the dance of the Graces, he goes.” 


The Greeks maintained that all roses were originally white, 
but that, Venus wounded her foot by their thorns when rush- 
ing to the aid of Adonis, and her blood changed their hue. 
Another legend is, that Cupid upset a bowl of nectar in heaven, 
which, falling to earth, dyed crimson the roses upon which it 
fell. The Greeks and Romans carried their fondness for this 
flower to an extravagant pitch,—reclining on beds of roses, 
bathing in rose water, stepping on rose leaves, and forcing it 
to bloom in winter, so that the Emperor Domitian was able to 
smile at a gift of roses presented to him at Christmas by the 
Egyptian king. The halls of palaces were strewn with rose 
leaves; Cleopatra had her floor covered to the depth of 
eighteen inches; and Nero, at a single féte, spent £20,000 in 
roses alone! ‘I'hey were chosen as a type of the reckless pro- 
fusion of the age, as we see from those antique gems, where a 
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beetle is represented as dying among roses, the scent being 
so obnoxious to it as to cause its death; the whole signifying 
man enervated by luxury. 

In later times the extracts and essences of roses were highly 
valued. After the conquest of Jerusalem, Saladin refused to 
enter the Temple until the walls had been purified by a tho- 
rough washing with rose water. In England, vassals were 
sometimes required to pay so many bushels of roses a year to 
their lords. The tenant of the Bishop of Ely was only one 
amongst many who paid a red rose on Midsummer’s Eve for 
the gate-house and gardens, the Bishop reserving to himself 
the right of walking in the latter, and gathering annually 
twenty bushels of roses. In 1556, Queen Mary received, as a 
New Year’s gift, a bottle of rose water. The making of this, 
and other concoctions of the kind, must have largely employed 
the time of the ladies in those days. If we are to believe the 
old herbalist Gerarde, the virtues of the different parts of roses 
are something marvellous, they seem efficacious in every 
variety of malady and disaster, from curing watery eyes to 
healing the bite of a mad dog. He does not enter into the 
making of these compounds, and of “ other pretie things made 
of roses and sugar,” because, he says, they are “ impertinent ” 
to his history, and because he intends “ neither to make thereof 
an apothecary’s shop nor a sugar baker’s warehouse, leaving 
the rest for our cunning confectioners.” 

The most valuable perfume obtained from the rose is attar, 
or essence, which, when very pure, is almost worth its weight 
in gold. The mode of extracting this from the minute vessels 
on the leaves is a difficult and tedious process. In Persia, 
whence the finest attar comes, it is carried on in this manner, 
—several pounds of roses are put into a still, which is gradu- 
ally heated, but not to boiling pitch; the water is then al- 
lowed to cool, and fresh roses are added. ‘lhe distilled water 
is then exposed to the night air in earthen pans, and the oil 
which collects on the surface skimmed off with a feather, and 
put in a phial, which is finally placed for a short time in the 
sun. Much of the quality of the essence depends on the heat 
and dryness of the season. About three drachms of attar are 
obtained from one hundred pounds of roses when the season is 
favourable. In Europe the “ flower farms” at Grasse, in the 
neighbourhood of Cannes, produce yearly 530,000 pounds of 
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roses. In our own country a very large quantity is grown at 
Mitcham, near London, for making rose water. 

[t is still the custom at Rome for the Pope, on Good Friday, 
to bless a golden rose, which is sent to a crowned head as a 
mark of peculiar favour ; the flower signifies the mortality of 
the body, the precious metal the immortality of the soul; this 
may be the reason why Luther had a rose engraved on his 
seal. It is said that rosaries were, or are made of rose leaves, 
which as they contain acids affected by iron, are beaten with 
other ingredients in an iron mortar until a thick black paste is 
formed, which is hardened and cut into beads. 

In English history this lovely flower has been mixed with 
much misery and bloodshed. Shakespeare derives the origin 
of the badges adopted by each party in the Wars of the Roses, 
to a quarrel in the Temple Gardens between Richard of York 
and the Duke of Somerset, when their voices rising above 
prudential pitch, the former suggested they should evince 
their choice of sides “in dumb significance,” and thereupon 
plucked a white rose, Somerset gathered a red one, and the 
followers of the two knights bore their respective badges. 
When the rival Houses were united by the marriage of Henry 
VII. and Elizabeth of York, the colours were said to blend 
together in one flower, and in old-fashioned gardens the striped 
York and Lancaster roses may still be seen. Since then the 
rose has become the national emblem of England. 

Again, the white rose had a political meaning in the days of 
the Stuarts. Many a fair lady wore it on her bosom on the 
day when Charles Edward entered Edinburgh, and it was the 
badge of all those who adhered to the “ King over the water.” 
In every age the white rose has been considered the emblem 
of innocence and purity, as is set forth in the pretty fairy tale 
of the princess who wove coats of nettles for her swan-trans- 
formed brothers, and whose unjust judges beheld the stake to 
which she was tied covered with white roses to show her 
innocence. In Germany it was the custom to present a white 
rose to a prisoner falsely accused. 

It should not be forgotten that the first gold coin used in 
England, which was in Edward III’s reign, had the image of 
a rose stamped on it, and was called a ‘ rose noble ;” its value 


was 6s, 8d. 
‘The expression “ under the rose ” is derived from the Greek 
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custom of hanging that flower—the symbol of Harpocrates, 
god of Silence—over the table at banquets, to show that silence 
was to be observed with regard to what passed at the feast. 
There used to be a superstition that on Midsummer eve—that 
night of wonders !—a rose gathered by some young maiden, 
and kept till Christmas, would assure her of her lover’s fidelity 
on keeping its colour, or of his faithlessness by losing it. On 
the 8th of June the feast of the rose was formerly held at 
Salency ; its origin was attributed to St. Medard, Bishop of 
Noyen, who gave a chaplet of roses and twenty livres to the 
best girl in the village. 

It is not surprising that in poetry the rose should be com- 
pared to everything sweet and pure. Milton in his blindness 
laments that he can no longer see— 

“Day ... or the sweet approach of eve or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose.” 


Herrick names it as a type of joy and pleasure,— 
“Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old time is sti!l a-flying ! 
The sweetest flower that blooms to-day, 
To-morrow may be dying.” 
Thomson beseeches spring:to descend— 
“ Veiled in a shower of shadowing roses.” 
Moore mentions its undying fragrance, whilst hoping his 
heart may ever retain memories of the past,— 


“ Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled, 
You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will cling round it still.” 


Shakespeare has a sonnet in which he praises the flowers of— 
“ Whose sweet deaths are sweetest odours made.” 


Sir Richard Fanshawe does injustice to the rose when he 
says,— 





** Blown in the morning, thou shalt fade ere noon, 
What boots a life which in such haste forsakes thee? 
Thou art wondrous frolic, being to die so soon, 
And passing proud a little colour makes thiee.” 


That there is ‘no rose without a thorn” scems the only 
unpleasant truth connected with this loveliest of flowers, to 
remind us that it partakes of the fallen nature of mankind, and 
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is of the carth—earthy. We are taught a brighter lesson in 
the following lines :— 


* A rose looked in at the window 
One bleak November morn ; 
*T was a lingering ray of summer, 
The wreck of the year to adorn, 
The beauty and grace of the blossom 
Shed gladness and light through the room ; 
And a rose looking in at the window 
Disperses November’s gloom. 


‘¢ There’s a rose looking in at the window 
For every condition of life ; 
In days of content and enjoyment, 
In hours with bitterness rife. 
Like the voice of a friend in affliction, 
It cheers us in sorrow’s dull day ; 
And a rose looking in at the window, 
Invites us to hope and to pray.” 


M. Harttiey. 
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Miss Brownrice 

Sir H. J. Brownrigg, C.B. 
Lady Brownrigg 

Miss M. Brownrigg 
G. Carden, Esq. 

Mrs. Fenwick 
Rudolphus Harvey, Esq. 
Alfred T. Jay, Esq. 
Mrs. Harvey Jay 

Mrs. Leighton 

Mrs. Leslie 

Mrs. Watt 

Miss Jay 

H. M. Chapman, Esq. 
Miss Emily Chapman 
F. F. Ditmas, Esq. 

E. F. James, Esq. 
Miss Rogers 

Capt. Squirl 

Miss Hartiry 

Miss H. B. Middleton 
Miss Chilton 

Miss Featherstonhaugh 
Miss F. Lovaunan. 
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